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The Forest Home. 


CHAPTER I. 

CLAUDE AND UNA. 

NCE upon a time—” That was the 
way story-books began in the good 
old days long ago, and my story com¬ 
mences after that fashion, innocent of 
dates, names of places, and often of 
the surnames of persons, preserving only some 
general landmarks, such as nationality, climate, 
and that which is as broad as the universe and 
as deep as the human heart—character. 

This story was first told to my own little 
ones, and their interest suggested to me the 
idea of writing it down, that other children 
may read it, although I may never meet them 
in any other way. 

For convenience’ sake we divide most books 
into chapters, and I shall follow the usual 
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custom, reserving to myself the privilege of 
•giving my three children a passing notice at 
the beginning or end of any chapter; for they 
are so interwoven with my recollections in re¬ 
lating this story that I must give them their 
place, unimportant as it is, and for that pur¬ 
pose introduce them at once to my readers. 

Florie, the eldest, was a bright, merry girl 
of twelve years of age. Bertie, next in age, 
was looking forward to his ninth birthday the 
Christmas following, and to the great event of 
a little boy’s life, trousers. Lily, the pet of 
the whole household, had attained the mature 
age of seven years the day I commenced tell¬ 
ing them my tale. 

It was a lovely day, late in September, and 
we sauntered through our old Hampshire for¬ 
est, crushing the leaves under our feet and 
listening to the music of the gentle wind 
among the .branches overhead, when the chil¬ 
dren claimed of me an old promise—namely, 
to commence the following story on Lily’s 

birthday. 

* 

Once upon a time there lived an old man 
named Claude in a forest in Italy. His sole 
companion, not counting a goat and a dog, was 
his little grandchild, a girl. Her name was 
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Una. She was as cheerful as the birds singing 
among the forest trees on summer days. 

Nine years before my story commences she 
was born in a small English hamlet; she came 
to gladden a poor young couple then walking 
togeth‘ r through the valley of the shadow of 
death, for the husband was dying slowly of 
consumption, and henceforth till his death, a 
year later, his little daughter was light and joy 
to him, surpassed by nothing but a living faith 
in Him who died to save us. His wife—it was 
unspeakable grief to leave her, but with Una 
he could only rejoice. 

She came with the snow-drops, and like them 
throve in the cold and frost. 

A year and a half later, when the flowers 
were growing over the young father’s grave, 
Una’s mother told Claude (her father-in-law) 
that when her husband first held his child in 
his arms he had said, dashing the tears from 
his eyes the while, “She must be named 
‘ Una/ ” and gave her back to her mother 
with a sweet resignation that wrung her heart. 
“ We knew a lady’s child named ‘ Una/ ” she 
added, “ but that was not the reason rny hus¬ 
band named her ‘Una;’ he knew it meant 
‘One/ for the lady herself had told him so.” 
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Una’s mother died within three years of her 
husband’s death, and was laid beside him iu 
the village church-yard. 

Claude, happening about that time to be on 
his homeward passage from Italy to see his 
father for the last time, did not hear of his 
daughter-in-law’s death till some weeks after 
it had taken place. 

He was just in time to close his father’s 
eyes, and then hastened down to the village 
where he heard his grandchild was still living. 
He found her quite at home in the good vicar’s 
household, and he and his wife very sorry to 
part with her. 

The old man, grieving for the loss of his 
wife, longed for his grandchild to comfort him. 
He rejoiced to see how' she was growing like 
her mother. 

Claude stayed a few days in the kind clergy¬ 
man’s home, and then set sail for Italy, taking 
with him to his forest home his little grand¬ 
child, proud of his young charge, and de¬ 
lighted to find how clinging and affectionate 
was the little creature. Sho was the pet. and 
plaything of both crew and passengers, but it 
was to her grandfather she always carried all 
her little troubles. 
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It is time now that T should describe the 
home to which Claude brought little Una. 

It was a hut, circular in shape, and hidden 
away from the direct road through the forest 
to the neighbouring village. 

Lifting the latch of the door and entering 
the hut, lacing the door was a large fire-place 
in the Italian fashion. On either side of it 
were small windows with diamond frames. 
Under one of the windows was a prettily 
carved wooden shelf, on which was collected 
the small library of the hut—some two dozen 
books in French and English. Claude was 
well acquainted with both languages, being 
the son of a French refugee who had married 
an English woman, and had himself lived in 
London for some years. The volumes were 
piled up in a manner which spoke of daily 
use. 

Under the other window was a small cup¬ 
board in which all the china and glass for 
daily use were kept. 

The whitewashed walls were adorned not 
only by pretty pictures, but with spoils taken 
in battle. Claude’s sword in its scabbard hung 
conspicuously over the mantel-piece, only taken 
down now and then to amuse little Una. 
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The floor was bare, save for a beautiful skin 
of some wild animal, which served as a hearth¬ 
rug when the work of the day was over. 

On either side of the outer door, right and 
left, were other doors, leading into Claude’s 
bed-room on the one side, and on the other 
into Una’s tiny room, which was separated by 
a thin partition from a long light closet which 
ran the remaining length of the wall to the 
back of the fire-place. The house-room was 
almost square; the other three rooms a curious 
shape, owing to the hut being a circular build¬ 
ing. Round the hut was a small garden paled 
oft* with rough fencing, and two or three out¬ 
houses at the back of the hut. 

Having described the building, I must now 
give you some idea of its owner. 

He was a man a little above the average 
height, well made, not handsome looking, but 
the whole expression of his face telling of a 
life of love and trust. 

The time when our story really begins was 

•> • < 

on a September morning in the year IS—. 

Claude had just finished his morning work, 
and looked up at the old-fashioned clock bv 
the fire-place to see the time. He evidently 
expected some one, for his attitude was one of 
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listening, although he had taken his accustomed 
place in the easy-chair. 

Soon he heard quickly approaching foot¬ 
steps, and Una rushed in, saying, “Grand¬ 
father, the squirrels are having such a game 
in the long walk, and it is so funny! Do come 
and see them.” 

“Where is my hat, little maiden?” said 
Claude; “I cannot see whether or no it.is on 
the peg yonder; my eyes are not as good as 
last autumn.” 

The hat was given in a moment by the 
active little hands, but a shadow passed oyer 
the bright face—a momentary feaf thffc her 
grandfather was getting blind. The clofid, 
however, vanished at the first sound of her 
grandfather’s cheery voice and the rap of his 

cane outside the door. 

\ 

As Una tripped along by Claude’s side she 
prattled to him much as jone child would to 
another, without any reserve or fear. 

“Grandfather,” said Una, suddenly, “ I hear 
a footstep.” 

“Fancy, ray child; no one comes this way 
once in six months. It is quite out of any 
beaten track.” 

Una gravely shook her little head, but did 
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not contradict him more distinctly than by 
that knowing sign. He noticed it, however, 
and smiled, saying, “Una must soon be both 
eyes and ears to grandfather.” 

The conceited look at once vanished from 
Una’s face, and in its stead a promise of sweet 
womanly helpfulness shone through both eyes 
and mouth. 

The farther they went the more excited Una 
became—-just like you, Lily, when papa takes 
you into our Hampshire forest. 

Thj| squirrels scampered about, doubled 
rouiplthe trees, appearing again at most 
unejJp^TCU corners,- to Una’s great delight. 
Loaves rich with autuuuial tints were twisted 
into garlands, and her grandfather was deco¬ 
rated in a general way. 

What a funny tigure she made him ! How 
she danced around him with delight, she and 
the forest birds alone enjoying the fun! 

At last a favourite spot was reached where 
a cleared space in the centre of a clump of 
trees formed a circle admitting the warm sun¬ 
light and genial September winds. A fallen 
tree was their favourite seat, and Claude gladly 
sat down to rest. After a few minutes, Una 
proposed to renew her gamo with the squirrels, 
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and left her grandfather, saying she would re¬ 
turn presently when her game was over. 

Left alone, the old man looked older than 
ever, with the sun shining full upon his face, 
lighting up every feature and revealing the 
deep lines written on them by time. He was 
thinking of a morning forty years ago on the 
battle-field, a bright September day. 

Claude told me of the hot fight, his com¬ 
rades’ bravery, of the hard won victory, but 
nothing of himself. A friend of mine, how¬ 
ever, an eye-witness, told me that this quiet 
man, only a foot-soldier, known and honoured 
simply for his steady, prompt obcmHire, was 
that day quite transformed, his plain, rugged 
face most noble in its expression; the deep- 
set gray' eyes spoke of a faithfulness unto death 
to those who could read them aright. Many’ 
times his life was in peril as he fought side by 
side with his officer, whose life he saved more 
than once. At last, when the order was given 
for an attack on the enemy’s quarters, thought 
to be wholly unprotected, the mistake was 
found out too late: a deadly slaughter ensued. 
The olficer commanding the regiment was 
wounded and captured. Then, with a face 
which knew no fear, lie electrified his comrades, 
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leading them on to the rescue, lighting with a 
desperate energy to reach his officer. Gaining 
his side at last, he disabled the two or three 
soldiers who were bearing him off the field, 
and taking him within his strong arms, beat a 
retreat which was quickly covered by those 
who followed him. 

Later on at night my friend lay upon his 
hospital tyed, and told me long afterward that 
Claude, ever forgetful of himself, with a 
wounded arm, sought to help his ii-llow-suffer¬ 
ers, when, coming to his officer, he received 
orders to return to his bed at oniw. 

I need scarcely sav that mv friend was the 
officer who was rescued by Claude. 

Now we must return to little Una, leaving 
the old man of the forest to his dreams of 
former days. 

No, my children, I hear the church clock 
striking two o’clock, and I must stop at once. 

To-morrow evening, perhaps, I may tell you 
about Una’s adventures over the lire after 
school. So my little ones and l started home. 
These children were mv heritage, although I 
was not their mother; she had died when Lily 
was born, and ever since I had lived with mv 
brother and his children. 


CHAPTER II. 


UNA MEETS WITH A COMPANION. 


«WHE curtains of my room were closely 
drawn, for the autumnal wind was 
beating the rain against the windows. 
Outside, the noises were very dismal. 
I felt. restless', looked at books and 
pictures furtivily, and then finally settled down 
in my low chair, looking into the fire and con¬ 
juring up weird scenes out of its blazing coal. 

Suddenly a door opened below; then the 
cheerful patter of children’s feet on the stair¬ 
case, along the corridor, not ceasing as usual at 
the nursery door for the romp after school, 
but straight on came the little feet to n»y 
very door. In they came, my three children, 
with faces full of important business. Florie, 
the eldest, was spokes-wornan for the others. 
“ Auntie dear, we must have the tale to-night, 
unless you are too tired,” she added. At that 
time I was not strong, and Florie, the health¬ 
iest and brightest of children, was always ten- 

15 
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derlv thoughtful of me. Bertie then suggested 
that lie thought any one must be very ill and 
want a doctor who could not tell a story when 
it was known by heart. 

“ Then, Bertie dear, you must have been 
very ill to-day in school-time,” said Lily. 
Bertie lightly boxed her ears as she ran past 
him to her usual place in my lap. 

The room was no longer dull, with the dear 
little ones around me, the fire-light dancing 
over their happy faces, and their merry voices 
drowning the dismal sounds outside. 1 prom¬ 
ised to give them half an hour’s story-telling 
before tea-time, and commenced amidst a 
breathless silence. 

When Una left her grandfather, she thread¬ 
ed her way carefully down one path after 
another, often listening, apparently without 
success, for the rustling among the fallen 
leaves which she had noticed when guiding 
Claude to bis resting-place. At last she heard 
a footfall, and walking cautiously oil tip-toe, 
turned a corner and came face to face with a 
child some years older* than herself—a boy, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, with an olive com¬ 
plexion. He lmd the unmistakable look of 
the sunny south about him, something of its 
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careless, happy grace, even in the way lie 
stood, or rather leaned, against a tree, while 
the little maiden regarded him. There was 
about him an air of premature manliness ; his 
resolute mouth was firmly shut, and his black 
eyes had a wary expression far beyond his 
years in their quick but cautious observation. 

When the boy recovered his first surprise at 
the sudden apparition of this innocent little 
fairy of the forest, his eyes lighted, his lips 
parted in a broad grin, and for the moment 
he looked a thorough 'child. 

“ What are you doing here, little boy?” ex¬ 
claimed Una, in a tone of great astonishment. 

At this question, with its juvenile epithet, 
her companion broke into auhearty laugh, 
startling the birds in the trees above them. 

Una, nothing daunted, repeated her ques¬ 
tion, adding, “ No one lives here but grand¬ 
father, and I too of course.” 

“ I am going to the village O-,” replied 

the boy, “and have lost my way.” 

“ Where are your father and mother? Are 
you going to them?” asked Una, not waiting 
for an answer to her first question. 

“ I have no father, no mother, no home,” 
replied the boy, in broken English. 

2 * B 
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Una looked disappointed, but coming nearer 
to him, said, with some certainty of being right 
this time, “ You have a grandfather, have you 
not ?” 

He shook his head with some indifference 
in reply to this question—it was evidently 
quite uninteresting to him—but Una looked 
very grave, and almost ready to cry. She 
stretched out her hand and seized his eagerly, 
saying, “ Come with me, little boy, to my 
grandfather.” 

He allowed himself to be led by her; in¬ 
deed, he could scarcely keep up with her quick 
steps, he was so tired, taint, and foot-sore. 

A few minutes’ walk brought them within a 
few yards of tl|e old man of the forest. Drag¬ 
ging him faster till within speaking distance, 
she exclaimed, “Grandfather, here is a little 
boy who has lost his way in the forest, and he 
has no father, no mother, and—” Stopping 
short in the middle of her sentence, she ran 
to her grandfather, whispering in his ear, 
“ The little boy has no grandfather,” as though 
she thought all the happiness of life was 
wrapped in that magic word ; but then little 
Una had never known her father nor mother, 
and Claude was both to her. lie kissed her 
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tenderly, taking her on his knee, and then 
gave a searching glance at the lad standing, 
cap in hand, with such a disconsolate air. 
The result of this inspection was very satisfac¬ 
tory to Una, for he bade him sit down beside 
him in a hearty tone of welcome. A few 
kind words to the poor little waif were suffi¬ 
cient ; he felt at home with Claude at once, and 
began telling him his story as naturally as 
though he had known him for years. But then 
the old man had a young heart still, rich in 
love and sympathy, and so manly withal that 
children crept close to him without fear to 
pour out their childish griefs. 

Pietro’s was a sad history; and now, at this 
distance of time, I can only recall the sub¬ 
stance of it as Claude gave it to me many 
years ago. 

The waif was born of poor parents in an 
Italian village. When five years old, his 
father died, and his mother, having only this 
one child, managed pretty well for him and 
herself, working of course early and late to get 
their living. Pietro could give her little help 
as he grew older; he was but a sickly child. 
At nine years of age his health improved, but 
a year or two later the fever common to the 
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district broke out and raged in the badly 
drained, unhealthy village, and his poor 
mother sickened with it, and died after a few 
days’ illness, leaving Pietro wholly unprovided. 
On the day of the funeral, while the neigh¬ 
bours were discussing what should be done 
with the boy, he stole up to his mothers bed¬ 
room—he knew everything in it belonged to 
him now—and took her wedding-riug^aud 
tied it securely with a bit of string round his 
neck. Then he searched about for the last toy 
she had given him, the last story-book she 
had bought for him at the fair, a little book 
in English which he knew his mother prized, 
and these, with a few old clothes, he made 
into a bundle; and creeping down stairs again 
and out of the back door without saying a 
word to any one, the brave little fellow started 
out on a ten-mile walk to a distant relation of 
his father’s of whom he had often heard stray 
scraps of information, though he had never 
seen him. 

It was a hot day, the sky cloudless, and the 
sun beating down upon the lad. lie followed 
one of those Italian roads which at every bond, 
few and far between, reveal only another long 
stretch of road. At last, in the cool of the 
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evening, the village he so much desired to see 
was reached. 

Pietro was too tired to walk one unneces¬ 
sary step, hie asked the first Italian he saw 
lazily smoking outside his door whether he 
knew where Bertruccio lived. 

His question was promptly answered, and a 
few more steps brought him to the cottage 
pointed out to him by the man. Fancy his 
dismay when, looking through the open door, 
he saw packages everywhere, and everything 
betokening a speedy removal of the occupants. 
A woman, cross-looking, and certainly tired 
out with hard work, if one could judge by her 
appearance, turned her full face toward the 
child as she was lifting a saucepan olf the fire, 
and asked in a querulous tone of voice what 
he wanted standing gaping there. 

“ I am little Pietro,” replied the boy, some¬ 
what timidly, for the woman was not reassur¬ 
ing. 

“ What is that to me ?” she continued. 

“Nothing,” he said, “ only I am your hus¬ 
band’s cousin; and my mother’s name was 
Bertruccio before she married.” 

“Indeed!” said the woman, crossly; “you 
could not have come at a worse time. We are 
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just going to England, so you must trot back 
to-morrow to your own home. To-night you 
can sleep here on the boxes if you like.” 

Pietro sat himself down wearily, and the 
teal's stole down his cheeks, though he did his 
best to control himself and hide them from 
the hard woman, who asked him no questions 
as to what brought him there. He would 
never tell her, lie thought, that cruel woman, 
and angry feelings came surging into his child 
nature. A quarter of an hour only had passed, 
when the door, which the woman had closed on 
his entrance, was pushed open quickly and en¬ 
tered by a man who was evidently master of 
the cottage. The expression of his face was 
both reckless and insolent. Otherwise his ex¬ 
terior was rather prepossessing, and his look 
and voice were alike kindly when becoming 
aware of the child’s presence, lie said, “ llow 
now, little man? What do you want with 
me ?” 

“I am Pietro,” said the boy, rising from the 
box on which he was sitting, “and have lost 
my mother, your cousin. Oh, let me work for 
you. It is so lonely at home, and 1 heard the 
people wondering what would become of mo, so 
1 have run away.” 
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He lost no time, but told his tale in a 
breath, and it almost took away the breath of. 
the listener, who gave a long, low whistle, and 
then laid his hand on Pietro’s shoulder with 
some touch of kindness and asked him a few 
questions, and then disappeared to fetch his 
wife, who was out in their little garden. Pi¬ 
etro's future was not again mentioned during 
supper-time, nor afterward, until he had been 
dismissed to bed, or rather to sleep on a wrapper 
covering some straw thrown down in a corner of 
the adjoining room for the unlooked-for guest. 
Long after he had laid down he heard low 
voices in earnest conversation in the next room. 
The tones of the woman’s voice were certainly 
angry, but she managed not to talk loudly, and 
Pietro heard nothing beyond the sound of their 
voices. 

Earlv the next morning he was summoned 
to breakfast, and his cousin told him he meant 
to take him with them to England, but that 
he would have to work hard or be beaten 
soundly. “Look here, Pietro,” he added: 

“ your mother, I dare say, coddled you up, but 
now, when good, you will have only your crust 
of bread and hard work, and when naughty a 
flogging and no food. What do you say? 
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Will you come on these conditions or go back 
to your old home ?” 

While Pietro hesitated, the woman broke in 
with her opinion. “ Bertruecio, just give the 
lad a taste of your Hoggings, and then see what 
lie will say about going with us,” said she. 
“ How foolish Bertruecio is!” this aside, to her¬ 
self, of course. 

Pietro saw she did not want him to go with 
them, and therefore felt more inclined than 
ever to accompany them. Besides, he was no 
coward, and the man turned kindly to him, 
saying, 

“Make up your mind, my lad; you shall 
always have your share of the foot! and cloth¬ 
ing while you work for me.” 

Pietro then gave his hand upon it, and the 
matter was settled. 

For the next few days he went through the 
novel excitement of seeing fresh villages and 
towns, till they reached Port II., where they 
set sail for England. Their voyage lasted 
nearly a month, owing to rough weather. 

Pietro behaved fairly well, but he found 
Bertruecio^ word true enough, however, when 
for his first and last act of disobedience ho 
was so severely flogged that he never forgot it. 
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For impertinence he received milder chastise¬ 
ment of the same nature. 

“ After all,” said Pietro, when speaking of 
his cousin’s treatment of him years after, “ I 
was but a spoilt little fellow fresh from my 
mother, and those floggings made a man of 
me. I deserved them, and they prepared me 
for far harder discipline.” 

At last the voyage came to an end. London 
was reached, and Pietro walked bewildered 
through the streets of the great city, listening 
to the strange language spoken everywhere, 
and feeling very confused. However, he had 
managed to pick up many English words on 
the voyage; and having an aptitude for learn¬ 
ing languages, his cousin had made him work 
hard in acquiring English. 

Bertruccio soon found occupation at a thea¬ 
tre; Pietro went with him, but was so stupid, 
and had evidently conceived so great a dislike 
to the kind of work which fell to his lot, that 
before three months had elapsed since they 
landed in England, Bertruccio took him home 
one night, and said to him, “Now, I tell you 
what it is, Master Pietro: if you will take to 
the boards and try to do better, I will help 
you in every way, but I won’t stand this con- 
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duct. To-day you were impertinent to the 
manager, and I told him I would cane you 
soundly to-night. To-morrow you shall tell 
me if you will make up your mind to work ; 
otherwise, I shall get you a street-organ and 
send you about your business/’ 

Poor little Pietro went to bed sore in heart 
and body, and the next morning came to his 
cousin with a pale, resolute face, saying he 
would rather go away with an organ than con¬ 
tinue to work at the theatre. Not a week be¬ 
fore that memorable day of his choice he at¬ 
tained his thirteenth birthday, and so the little 
fellows first start in life was at an early age. 
It was a hard life which he led for the next 
year and a half. With his barrel-organ as 
sole companion, he trudged many a mile from 
morning till night, always looking out for 
those houses where children’s faces filled the 
windows. Many a longing look did he give 
into the beautiful lighted rooms of the grand 
houses where the children of the family were 
gathering for the evening recreation. < >ften 
he had to turn in and lie down on some door¬ 
step without a penny in his pocket to get a 
night’s lodging, to say nothing of having to 
fast from early morning till late at night. At 
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times lie longed to meet his cousin Bertruccio, 
but in vain, for shortly after Pietro had left 
him lie had gone down with his wife to the 
North of England, and there settled, without 
giving more than passing thoughts to the poor 
child alone in London ; indeed, the hard woman 
often grudged him the gift of the organ, and 
had once expressed the same to her husband, 
who bade her hold her tongue and not bother 
him about the boy, as she had had her way, 
and he was gone for good. 

Time passed on slowly with poor Pietro, 

some days bright, others so dark and full of 

suffering that he rarely spoke of them in after 

years. 

* 

One of his greatest pleasures on the winter 
Sunday evenings was to creep into a back pew 
of a certain well-known London church to 
hear the beautiful music, and in his way to 
join in the prayers read there in a loud, dis¬ 
tinct voice, so that the little foreigner was able 
to understand the greater part of them. 

Before the sermon commenced, when the 
clergyman had gone to change his gown, he 
always went quietly and reverently out, having 
no idea that he ought to stay, but supposing 
another service was about to begin, and only 
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wondering how it was that the English were so 
much fonder of one service after another than 
Italians. 

At last came a time of great trouble; Pietro 
earned scarcely anything, and his clothes had 
worn out. He never begged, but endured all 
the hardships possible to a boy who was 
master of himself and thrown upon his own 
resources in a foreign country. 

A short illness, which further drained his 
slender savings, first suggested to him the idea 
of returning to his native land. 

One night, as he lay coughing, unable to 
sleep, in the dark corner of the crowded room 
of the lodging-house, he decided to return to 
Italy at once, and to his native village: not to 
seek out his old home, for his mother’s sav¬ 
ings, taken care of by the priest, and the sale 
of her furniture, would barely cover the ex- 
penses of the funeral. lie had heard the 
neighbours say so that sad day when he left 
home, and since had heard nothing from any¬ 
one, after Bertruccio had sent word to his 
priest that he was safe with him and going to 
England. 

The poor child’s mind was soon made up; 
and he cried himself to sleep all unnoticed by 
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his companions, who, if they observed him, 
would turn awav with dislike from the little 
Italian. 

The next morning Pietro rose early, and 
with the decision of a far older person went 
out, looking neither to the right nor the left of 
the familiar street, and entering another, sought 
out a second-hand musical instrument shop, 
where lie sold his beloved organ for a fair 
price, then went out of the shop with a strong 
choking sensation in his throat and more 
money in his pocket than he had ever pos¬ 
sessed at any one time before. 

With a boyish sense of his own importance, 
he went next to a general clothier, and came 
out dressed in a new plain suit of clothes and 
a bundle of old ones under his arm, which he 
gave to the first Italian boy he met, to the 
great surprise of the child, who had never seen 
him before. 

A sailor’s cap and a strong pair of boots 
completed Pietro’s purchases, and finally he 
made his way to the London docks, where he 
had often seen the ships for Italy start. Pun¬ 
ning down the steps, he saw, to his great de¬ 
light, a vessel bound for an Italian port, in 
which the last preparations for an outward 
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passage were being made, and asked a sailor 
lounging about the name of the captain, beg¬ 
ging to see him immediately. 

After waiting a minute or two, a kind face 
appeared above the cabin stairs, and as he 
stepped on deck he recognized a captain whom 
he had often watched in the early morning be¬ 
fore the lovers of music had left their beds. 

Pietro lifted his cap from his head after the 
fashion of his nation, entreating the captain 
most earnestly to let him work his passage 
back to Port R. 

It so happened that the 'captain was a hand 
short, and wanted a cabin-boy to supply the 
place of one who had sickened with fever the 
night before, and was consequently released 
from his engagement. Ho therefore at once 
accepted Pietro’s offer, and ordered him below, 
where the steward instructed him in his duties. 
Nothing particular occur red on the voyage. 
Pietro won golden opinions for his modesty 
and faithfulness in the discharge of his duty. 

At Port R. his captain bade him farewell, 
gave him live lira for good luck, and Pietro 
started on his journey with a courageous heart. 
Put the five lira and the two shillings with 
which he left England gradually disappeared, 
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and but one lire remained in bis pocket when 
he met the fairy of the forest. 

Pietro gave the substance of his story in 
broken English with much simplicity and 
naivete: some of its details were not related to 
Claude till many weeks later. The old man 
listened with deep attention to this narrative, 
asking him at the close, with great interest, 
w'hat was his father’s name and work. Pietro 
replied that he was an Englishman, his name 
Foster, and his business was basket-making. 
“ My mother’s name before she married was 
Bertruccio, and she was Italian,” he added. 

Claude seemed much disappointed. He had 
imagined this boy the son of a friend who had 
saved his life long ago, and murmured sadly 
to himself, ‘‘So like my friend I could have 
sworn he was his son.” Then, as one waking 
from a dream, he roused himself, and turning 
to the boy, said, heartily, “ Pietro, you must 
come home with us to-day.” 

Una clapped her hands with delight, and 
leaving her grandfather’s arms, went round to 
Pietro, and said, in a loud whisper, “ Did I 
not tell you to come to grandfather?” The 
lad gave her a grateful reverential look worth 
many spoken words of thanks. They all 
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started home immediately afterward; Claude 
suggested that Pietro must want an early din¬ 
ner after his journey. The hut was soon 
readied ; and shutting the door, for it was 
rather chilly, Una dragged her own low chair 
in front of the wood fire, and half pushed the 
tired boy into it. He sat down silently and 
listlessly. Presently, while she and Claude 
were getting ready the dinner, he quietly 
slipped on to the floor in a fainting fit. A few 
minutes sufficed to bring him round again, and 
as consciousness returned he saw the old man 
bending over him with a tenderness which re- 
called his lost mother to him. His eyes closed 
again, while the tears stole slowly down his 
cheeks. Claude wisely said nothing, stroked 
his hair softly for a minute, and then made 
some humorous remark to Una which made 
Pietro laugh, and soon the colour returned to 
his pale face. 

The little fairy of the hut, ever busy trot¬ 
ting about, looking so pretty and womanly, 
attracted Pietro’s attention; he watched her 
every movement with growing interest till 
dinner was ready, when Pietro certainly did 
justice to the simple, wholesome food, and 
afterward appeared so much better that he was 
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allowed to help Una clear away, Claude, mean¬ 
time, doing all the rough work. 

When all was done, even to the sweeping 
up of the hearth, Una showed Pietro every 
part of the hut—her pretty little room looking 
out on the prettiest of forest paths, her grand¬ 
father’s, from which could be seen the long 
walk, and the light closet in which she told 
him he would sleep when her grandfather 
had cleared out the rubbish. 

Having finished their inspection of the hut, 
the two children went out for a stroll. Pietro 
was too tired for a long walk. Perhaps they 
stayed out too long; however that might be, 
when they came home in the dusk, Claude saw 
by the light of the fire how pale and jaded the 
boy looked, and made him lie down on the 
hearth-rug before the fire, saying, “ You will 
stay here to-night and to-morrow,” in a tone of 
authority habitual to the old soldier. Pietro 
at one time would have resented anything ap¬ 
proaching to a command, but weariness, and 
something deeper and more lasting—a true 
sense of gratitude—prompted him to accept at 
once the offered kindness. 

The evening quickly passed away. Una 
prattled incessantly to both her companions, 
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showing her dolls to Pietro and going through 
many strange pantomimes with them. At first 
he seemed highly amused, hut gradually au ex¬ 
ceeding pallor overspread his features; and 
Claude, looking up from the book he was read¬ 
ing, saw him shivering violently, and at once 
ordered him to bed. 

To save time, Claude sent him to his own 
bed, and decided to sleep himself in the light 
closet before mentioned. 

Pietro lay down that night on the most 
comfortable bed he had known since his 
mother’s death. Both children had been in 
bed some time, and the hour was close ou the 
stroke of* twelve o’clock, yet Claude still sat by 
the fire watching its dying embers and trying 
to recall all he knew of the dead friend of 
whom Pietro so strongly reminded him. 

He thought aloud as old folks often will : 
“ We, his mates, used to call him ‘ Wilful Ben.’ 
I remember he told me his real name was 
never given when he was enrolled; but then 
surely the child would have heard that his 
father had once been a soldier;” and so saying, 
he rose, shading the light with his hand as ho 
entered his grandchild’s room. She was sleep¬ 
ing tl ic profound lmppy sleep of childhood, 
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her curls falling carelessly on the pillow, one 
hand thrown down by the side of the bed, as 
though she had attempted to pick up dolly, 
lying on the floor close by, and had dropped 
off while making vain efforts to r?ach it. 
Claude lightly kissed her forehead, and went 
over to the other side of the hut, where Pietro 
slept in his room. A strange contrast to his 
little Una’s unconscious sleep met his gaze. 
Pietro lay, or half reclined, upon the bed, his 
face flushed with fever, his eyes wide open, 
though he was evidently asleep, his lips mov¬ 
ing, as though trying to articulate a sound that 
would not come. Boon the horrible nightmare 
woke him, and he stared round the room in a 
frightened way till, his eyes alighting upon 
Claude’s kind old face, he was at once himself 
again. Claude saw he was down with the first 
stage of low fever, and gave him a cooling 
drink of herbs. He was asleep again very 
soon, and Claude went to rest, not to sleep for 
hours; he was too anxious about the poor 
little waif who had so strangely crossed his 
path. 


CHAPTER III. 


PTETItO ’S ILLXESS. 

next day Pietro was much worse 
’ and quite unable to leave his bed. The 

fever gained ground upon his already 
over-wrought and badly-nourished 
frame; he became delirious, and con¬ 
tinued so for days, with but few lucid intervals. 

Una would often shake up his pillows, give 
him cooling drinks, or coax him to take the 
bitter medicine which Plucky, their dog, had 
fetched from the nearest village ; and when well 
enough to bear it, she would bring her whole 
family of dolls to amuse him ; or, better still, 
Plucky went through all the feats he had learnt 
with prompt obedience to Una’s signs. She 
was quite happy in waiting on him; but when 
he fixed his eyes upon her face, with a wild, 
wondering look in them, calling her “ Mother, 
mother!” in agonizing tones of entreaty, she, 
poor little maiden! who had never seen anv 
one ill before, would steal awav as soon as he 
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was quiet again to have a good cry alone. At 
such times her grandfather, however employed, 
was sure to find her and send her off for a run 
in the forest with Plucky, or invent some little 
piece of work for her to do; and thus the 
child had plenty of sunlight and exercise to 
keep her well and strong. Claude rightly 
judged that when Pietro was not too much for 
Una she was his best nurse, but he never 
neglected the poor waif. Many a time he sat 
with the hot little hand clasped within his own, 
and in gentle, loving tones told him of our 
Saviour. Sometimes, when Pietro called for 
his mother, and finding she did not come to 
his call looked in a scared, pitiful way at the 
open doorway, the old soldier could scarcely 
bear it, and would take the child right into his 
arms, comforting him like a mother, telling 
him how Jesus Christ had folded the lambs to 
his bosom, how he had healed the sick, repeat¬ 
ing to him the beautiful stories of the New 
Testament, till the frightened child became 
calm again, and a blessed sleep would dispel 
for a time all trouble and pain. He was 
generally delirious at night, and for a week or 
more Claude’s rest was much broken, but 
gradually the fever left him. At the end of a 
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fortnight he was himself again, all danger 
passed, but very weak, and so shrunken that 
when his clothes were put on for the first 
time they looked ridiculously large for him. 

It was a happy day for the little household 
when Pietro first joined the evening meal, 
sitting in Claude’s comfortable easy-chair, 
looking like the very ghost of his former self. 
Una was much distressed at his appearance, 
and commented upon it to her grandfather in 
child-like fashion; he gently checked her at 
once, and sought to divert Pietro from all 
thought of himself by telling the children 
short amusing anecdotes of his past life. Soon 
after tea he carried Pietro back to bed, and 
undressed him as tenderly as any woman. 

m w 

I remember Claude told me years after 
Pietro’s illness that within a few weeks of 
his recovery he noticed lor the first time a 
new expression in his face; he said to me, 
“ I do not know how to describe it except in 
this way: You know how the sun will shine 
into your room in the early morning, making 
whatever it touches beautiful, and yet you see 
him not. It was something like that in Pi¬ 
etro, the change which had come over him. 
It seemed as though the Lord Jesus Christ had 
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turned and looked upon him, leaving the light 
of his countenance reflected on the child’s face. 

“My little Pietro,” continued the old man, 
“ had no grand experiences to tell me; yet 
when we read the Holy Book and prayed all 
together morning and evening, the earnest, 
eager face and the bowed head spoke plainly 
of real reverence and unspoken love. 

“ Ah ! Pietro was a true soldier of Christ; 
he did not dream, he lived. He did not spec¬ 
ulate upon the meaning of the apostle’s injunc¬ 
tion to do ‘ everything as unto Christ,’ but gave 
up his own strong self-will, and became the 
young life and strength of our home. Many 
a time I said ‘ Go,’ and he went, and ‘ Come/ 
and he came. Nor was it easy for him to ren- 

•f 

der implicit obedience; he was naturally proud 
and obstinate of purpose, and I was accustomed 
to prompt obedience, both to render it and re¬ 
ceive it, when in the army.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN T1IE FOREST. 

HE next evening*after I had related 
the events recorded in the last chapter 
we all gathered together round the 
j work-table after tea with our various 
employments, and I was asked to con¬ 
tinue my story. Bertie settled down to boat¬ 
cutting, Florie to some piece of fancy work 
which we had all seen for the last two years, 
its progress was so slow, and Lily to dressing 
and undressing her dolls—a ceaseless source of 
amusement to her. 

I, as story-teller, seldom did anything but 
simple knitting, which did not distract mv 
thoughts. Now for a little sermonizing, chil¬ 
dren. When grown-up people or children 
lead simple, natural lives, they are seldom dull 
or crave incessant change, provided always 
that they have plenty of work and a happy 
home. 

Pietro and Una were certainly never dull, 
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or rather, I ought to say, they never felt ennui; 
that French word best expresses my meaning. 
The little family in the forest had plenty to do, 
enough to keep them from ever being idle. 

Claude raised in his small garden all the 
vegetables and fruit needed for their small 
household. The soil needed much attention 
in order to produce a lucrative crop; and 
then Claude made and baked bread twice a 
week. 

The flour was bought in large quantities; 
also butter, soap, and candles. These were 
sent from the neighbouring village every few 
months in the long wagons peculiar to Italy. 

In his way Claude was a rich man. To 
be rich is not to wear fine clothes nor to drive 
in a carriage, but to spend less than our in¬ 
come. But I must put this thought in a more 
practical shape. Take, for instance, Bertie’s 
monthly allowance of three shillings. When 
he spends all the first week, and begs, before 
the month is out, to have part of his allow¬ 
ance for next month, he does not live within 
his income. 

Once a week there was the household wash. 
Claude, like many soldiers and sailors, washed 
and ironed fairly well. Una ironed herpocket- 
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handkerchiefs, and her grandfather’s sometimes, 
to her great delight, but the ironing was a joke 
altogether, for there were no shirts or dresses to 
be done, only neckerchiefs, about which Claude 
was very particular. All the household things 
were simply pressed, and Una’s dresses were 
of a material which, when washed, was better 
not ironed. 

The goat needed daily attention, also the 
fowls. The fire-wood was gathered generally 
two or three times a week, according to the 
season of the vear. Plucky, the faithful house- 
dog, went every four weeks with a little basket 
to the village, taking written orders to the 
post-master, who executed them for Claude, 
gave Plucky a good meal, and sent him home 
with the required things, and on rare occasions 
with a letter, for a letter in those days was 
quite an event. 


CHAPTER V. 



THE FOREST FAMILY MEETS A STRANGER. 

jNC’E in every six months Claude 
locked up the hut, taking Una with 
him, and went to the nearest village 
for his pension money. 

Pietro had been about two months 
with them when the day for claiming the pen¬ 
sion money arrived. 

It was early in the month of December, a 
bright frosty day, when the old man and two 
children started for the day’s excursion, know¬ 
ing they should only manage to get home 
again before darkness set in. There was al¬ 
ways some formula to go through before a 
government officer to obtain the pension 
money. 

Una had kissed the goat and Plucky, the 
latter looking most melancholy at being left 
behind. The goat highly appreciated the treat 
of being in-doors, little dreaming she was only 
put there for safety. Everything was ready; 
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Claude had his heavy walking-stick to help 
him along; Pietro carried the empty knap¬ 
sack, to bring home such things as they might 
purchase; Una, wishing to be useful, insisted 
on carrying the family umbrella, which was 
taken because sudden snow-storms often cmue 
on after sunset at that time of year. 

For an hour Una tripped along merrily by 
her grandfather’s side, but after three miles , 
walk she felt tired, and instinctively went 
over to Pietro, who was walking the other side 
of Claude, and slipping her hand in his, asked 
in a low whisper how much farther they had 
to go. Pietro did not know, of course, not 
being familiar with the road, but he at once 
lifted the little girl in his arms and carried her 
some distance, until they reached the foot of a 
hill over which appeared the spire of the vil¬ 
lage church, which Claude pointed out to the 
children, saying the village lay just beyond. 
Pietro noticed how feebly the old man walked 

V 

as he began the ascent of the steep hill, and 
putting Una gently down, offered his arm to 
him, saying, “ Now, father, lean upon your son ; 
the hill is a bit steep.” They went on together, 
little thinking that Pietro’s whole future would 
grow out of that walk. 
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As they neared the top of the hill a stranger 
passed them whom they had not heard coming 
up behind them. He gave them one of those 
momentary glances so often bestowed by one 
fellow-traveller on another. The man was 
strongly built, not good-looking, but there was 
in his face a frank, kindly expression which 
drew one irresistibly to him ; his mouth indi¬ 
cated great decision of character, united to 
sweetness of disposition. He had passed 
Claude’s party only a short distance when, in 
adjusting his knapsack, a small book fell out. 
Quite unconscious of his loss, he went on his 
way till he heard behind him a young eager 
voice calling to him, and he stood waiting for 
Pietro to come up with him. One glance suf¬ 
ficed to convince the boy that the stranger was 
an Englishman, and he addressed him in 
broken English thus: “Pardon, sir; you have 
dropped this book.” “Thank you, my lad,” 
replied the stranger. “ Did I not hear you 
speak Italian just now? To which nation do 
you belong?” 

“ Both, sir; rny father was English and my 
mother Italian,” said Pietro. 

“ Well, you are a brave boy, I see,” was his 
comment as he involuntarily thrust back into 
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his pocket the coin he was about to bestow on 
Pietro ; ami with a simple word of thanks and 
“ Good-morning,” he pursued his way alone. 
On entering the village, he sat down on one 
of the seats so commonlv seeu outside the 
poorest Italian homes, making friends at once 
with the owner of the same and patting the 
heads of his dirty little children. Wine was 
brought him, and he drank the healths of his 
host and hostess. They could not prevail upon 
him to come into their stiHed, hot house-room ; 
he told them he was a captain, and used to 
open-air lite, summer and winter. 

While he sat there Claude and the children 
passed up the village street : he asked his host 
to direct him to the post-office. 

“ There, sir,” said he, pointing out a shop at 
the bend of the street; “ where the old man 
of the forest and those children are going in,” 
he continued. 

The captain would have liked to have asked 
some questions about Claude; but taking out 
his watch, he altered his mind, and bidding 
his hospitable host good-bye, he hurried up the 
street at a smart pace, and entered the post- 
office within live minutes after Claude’s party. 

The post-master, who was searching for a 
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letter, stopped at once, seeing he was a gentle¬ 
man and a stranger, and asked his business 
courteously. 

“I am Captain Strong,” replied he, “and I 
want to see a boy named Carlo Ponti—your 
son, I presume.” 

The postmaster turned deadly pale, and his 
hands shook violently for a moment; then, with 
a great effort to control his voice, he said : 
“ My son Carlo is dead; he was drowned a 
month since.” 

The captain’s rugged face clouded over ; he 
expressed his sympathy—not in the common¬ 
place words he uttered, but in the strong grasp 
of the poor father’s hand and the involuntary 
exclamation which followed: “ My poor fel¬ 
low !” 

Claude and the children now watched the 
stranger for the first time with much interest. 

After a few minutes’ silence, the postmaster 
recommenced his search for Claude’s letter. 

The captain sat down with a baffled look ; 
his long journey had been in vain, and he 
was considerably disappointed, but he was of 
a demonstrative nature, and found relief to his 
feelings in talking to the postmaster of his past 
intentions with reference to the dead lad, say- 
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ing, in his clear voice: “ I wanted him to have 
gone with me my next voyage. I never for¬ 
get a face I have once seen, and I can picture 
to myself young Carlo risking his life to save 
those poor fellows of Port R. as though it were 
yesterday. You do not often see faithfulness 
written on a young boy’s face, do you, my 
friend ?” said he, turning to Claude, and lor 
the first time addressing him. 

“Very seldom, sir,” replied Claude, uncon¬ 
sciously glancing toward Pietro, who was busy 
pointing out to Una a pretty little kitten peep¬ 
ing through some inner doorway at them, as 
though he thought the captain might read 
the promise of faithfulness written on his 
young face. 

Some thought respecting Pietro evidently 
passed through Captain Strong’s mind, for he 
came suddenly close to Claude, and asked him 

V 

in a low tone of voice, “ What is he? or, see¬ 
ing he is so young, what will you do with 
him?” indicating by a slight gesture the boy, 
who was making steal thy advances outlie wary 
kitten, and was quite unconscious that he was 
llie subject of conversation. 

“1 scarcely know,” replied Claude; “he has 
had a very hard life hitherto, and has scarcely 
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recovered from the effects of a severe illness/’ 
Then in few words he gave Captain Strong a 
brief outline of Pietro’s history. 

The children meanwhile were being regaled 
with bread and honey in the room at the back 
of the office, where the kitten was making 
friends with either themselves or the sweet¬ 
meats—which, was not very clear to Pietro. 

The postmistress had only one little girl of 
her own, and she was living at a distance with 
a relative. Little Una was a great favourite 
of hers; her gentleness won the woman’s heart, 
and' she looked forward to her rare visits as 
much as Una did herself. 

When Captain Strong had asked a few ques¬ 
tions about Pietro after hearing his story, he 
gave his card to Claude, telling him that some 
day he might expect a letter from him should 
he happen to hear of any suitable opening in 
life for the lad. 

Then, wishing all a cordial “Good-bye,” he 
hurried back the way lie came to meet a dili¬ 
gence in a town some five or six miles distant. 

Claude wisely said nothing to Pietro of the 
hint which the stranger let drop as to Pietro’s 
future, fearing he might build too much upon 
a very slight hope, for such it seemed to him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PLUCKY AND THE GOAT. 

T was a half holiday when I again re¬ 
sumed my story. We had planned a 
blackberryiug expedition, but wind and 
rain detained us withiu-doors, and the 
children expressed a hope that other 
people would be kept at home for the same 
reason, and so we got an afternoon without 
interruption from callers. 

Bertie settled every one as usual, and him¬ 
self last of all, which was a more difficult 
matter. He sat down at last to make a kite, 
and proposed that I should tell them now 
about Una and Pietro's play-hours, as they 
had heard only about their work at present. 

This suggestion influenced me to give in 
this place an account of the way in which 
most evenings were spent by the forest house¬ 
hold, summer ones always excepted. Who 
ever attempted to describe the ways of any 
family on summer evenings, when nature 
60 
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affords us so many sources of pleasure ? Tea 
out of doors, long evening walks, or, when 
too hot, a book under the shade of a tree,— 
even forest life affords much variety of occu¬ 
pation during such a season. 

On most evenings they had a supper-tea at 
five o’clock ; from six till seven o’clock Claude 
taught the children reading and writing, both 
in the French and English languages. After 
that they had games invented by themselves, 
or. what they liked best, a story from the old 
man. On Sunday evenings they read the 
Bible together, and sang hymns, or talked 
over their difficulties in understanding a para¬ 
ble or story in the Bible. 

One afternoon, soon after their visit to the 
village, recorded in the last chapter, Claude sat 
dozing over the fire ; Pietro was out mending 
the roof to the goat’s habitation, and Una had 
curled herself up on the settle to read Robinson 
Crusoe for at least the third time. Regarding 
complacently the old clock, whose face showed 
it wanted still an hour to tea-time, she re¬ 
marked to her grandfather that she liked rainv 
afternoons best in winter, because there was 
always time to read before tea, when there 
could be no walk. No reply coining from the 
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ever sympathetic grandfather, Una looked at 
him ; and seeing he was asleep, the practical 
little maiden brought a wrapper, and going 
gently to him, spread it over him without his 
waking and then returned to her book, and 
was soon deep in the marvellous story, and 
Claude in his dreams, till the opening of the 
outer door aroused both reader and sleeper as 
the damp, chilly air rushed iu. 

It was Pietro, who came in shaking the wet 
from his clothes and dragging in after him 
the pet goat before mentioned. “Poor thing I 
she wants a warm corner as much as I do, 
Una,” said he; “it is a dreary evening.” 

‘The goat trotted up to her master, and then 
to Una, in her dumb way saying, “llow do 
you do?” all round, then stretched herself in 
front, of the fire, taking her full share of room, 
which somewhat disconcerted Pluck}'—not 
that he hud not room enough for his small 
body also, but the sense of his own importance 
swelled within him ; and he rose with a digni¬ 
fied air which said as plainly as words could 
say, “ When goats intrude upon my hearth, l 
retire;” and suiting the action to the word, 
as the saying is, he backed under a chair, 
eyeing the happily unconscious olfender with 
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no frieQclly spirit gleaming from his usually 
mild eves. 

The children laughed heartily at the con¬ 
clusion of this little pantomime, which did not 
improve Plucky’s temper, for he understood 
being laughed at as well as any of you little 
folks. Wisely, the children left him to him¬ 
self, only remarking—which of course he could 
not understand, being only a dog, though a 
sagacious one—that Plucky should have no 
supper till he behaved like a gentleman and 
had it on the hearth-rug, his accustomed place, 
in company with the goat. 

When Pietro had changed his wet clothes, 
lie helped Una get the tea ready; and the lit¬ 
tle girl, using the goat as a footstool, toasted 
the bread, to which proceeding the amiable 
creature made no objection. Plucky, however, 
gave a low growl of disapprobation, for was it 
not his right to assist at this nightly occupa¬ 
tion ? and his help was most valuable and 
encouraging. It was his custom to plant his 
fore-paws on Una’s lap and lick her face the 
while, watching the pile of toast rise in the 
plate with a look of pride, as though he had 
done it all. Having made the toast without 
once looking Plucky’s way, Una went over to 
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her grandfather and made huge efforts to push 
him, chair and all, to the table, which ended 
in Pietro’s placing her in Claude’s arms and 
sending the chair along with the greatest ease. 

“Why, my lad,” said Claude, “I did not 
know you had so much muscle in you.” 

“ You forget, sir," replied Pietro, “ that you 
never knew me well before;” and then, in a 
low, earnest voice, he added, “ Soon I must be 
going away to work, sir, but I shall leave all 
my heart here;” and the boy’s voice trembled 
with emotion as he said these last words. 

A quick glance of love and sympathy passed 
between the old warrior and the lad, though 
Claude said nothing at that time. Plucky’s 
food was set down by the goat’s, but he eyed 
it askance with affected disdain, and succeeded 
in restraining his appetite till there were evi¬ 
dent signs of clearing tea and Una had just 
removed the goat’s plate, when he cautiously 
stole out from his hiding-place and approached 
his supper, gulping it down and giving furtive 
glances all round him. After satisfying his 
hunger he felt more sociable, like ruanv human 
beings feel after dinner, and even condescended 
so far as to share the hearth-rug with the ob¬ 
noxious intruder. 
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“ Now we are all so cosy, grandfather, and 
even Plucky is quite happy; are you not, dear 
old fellow?” she said, stooping to caress his 
shaggy head, while he returned her caress in 
a grateful but shamefaced manner. “Now, 
grandfather,” began Una again, “ will you tell 
us a story?” 

Claude consented at once, saying that as 
the children had worked so well at their les¬ 
sons in the morning he would excuse all even¬ 
ing work. 

Una fetched a sock of Pietro’s to darn; 
Pietro took down Claude’s sword and com¬ 
menced polishing it; while the old man re¬ 
moved his spectacles, lit his pipe, and com¬ 
menced his tale as follows: 

“ Many years ago part of an’English army 
on foreign service were cut off by the enemy 
from their head-quarters. Shut up among the 
mountains, unable to escape, they suffered 
much from want of food, and at last were 
almost starved. One day, growing desperate 
with hunger, a party of men volunteered to 
sally forth in a new direction and see if there 
was any chance of release from their imprison¬ 
ment. 

“About a dozen men started out with but 
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little hope in their hearts and little strength 
in their bodies, through their severe and con¬ 
tinued privations. They had gone a few miles 
when suddenly they alighted upon two or three 
wagons heavily laden, without horses, and ap¬ 
parently with no one to guard them. 

“ At first they feared a surprise, and ap¬ 
proached them very cautiously. Imagine their 
delight when they found the wagons were 
totally unguarded and full of provisions! 
With the utmost haste they helped themselves, 
and filled their knapsacks and pockets with all 
portable food, even thrusting loaves of bread 
down their loose trousers. 

“ They only regretted they must leave so 
much behind, and prudently beat a retreat to 
their own quarters. Here they were greeted 
with great joy as they unpacked the food. 
The bread in the knapsacks they had brought 
for the officers, they said; the rest for the men, 
disposed about their persons. 

• “ This detachment of the army was saved 
from starvation, in consequence of their little 
band of scouts finding the provision-wagons, un¬ 
til they were rescued by the rest of the army.” 

“What an interesting story!” exclaimed 
Una ; “is it true, grandfather?” 
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“Yes, my pet, quite true. I heard it from 
an eye-witness. The wagons of provisions 
were intended for their enemy. Things fall 
into strange hands,” continued Claude, “ but 
God took care of those poor fellows. I re¬ 
member well the man who told me this story 
in all its details, over the camp-fire, to keep 
the watch from getting drowsy; he would give 
us his rations any day for the sake of another 
who needed it more when we were put on 
short commons.” 

“How good everybody is !” said little Una, 
climbing upon her grandfather’s knee for her 
“ good-night cuddle,” as she called it. 

“ Yes, my darling, every one tries to be 
good in your little world, but in the great 
world outside there are all sorts of people, 
good and bad, and the naughty people manage 
to do a great deal of mischief. Some time I 
hope Una will grow up to be a dear, loving 
little woman, trying to be good herself, and 



also trying to make others 


And now, children, early to bed,” concluded 
Claude; “to-morrow is washing-day, and we 
must be up by six o’clock.” 

Plucky, seeing the general commotion, and 
well understanding that he was to go to bed 
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also, solemnly rose and went to the outer door, 
lifted the latch with one paw and with the 
other opened the door, looked out into the 
darkness, where the fast-falling rain could be 
distinctly heard, and then growled dismally, 
shutting the door again with a bang. This 
feat was accomplished by placing his back 
against the door and throwing his whole 
weight and that of his bushy tail against the 
door. 

He had an inveterate prejudice against dark, 
wet nights, this wise little animal, and there¬ 
fore was a very safe guide as to whether Una 
might go round with Pietro to see if the live¬ 
stock were all right, and to-night also to see 
the goat to bed. Pietro lit the lantern and 
went out, Plucky following under protest, yet 
ashamed to stay behind, for he always made 
one of the party in these nightly visitations. 

The lights of the hut were soon out; Plucky 
had gone to his cosy bed by the hut door, and 
the whole household were fast asleep. 

The tea-bell is ringing, childreu. Make 
haste, or papa will have to wait for us. 

“ End of chapter sixth,” remarked Master 
Bertie, “and a jolly chapter too, auntie.” 


CHAPTER VII. 



& 


PIETRO MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

E had company in the house for some 
days, and my story came to a stand- 
still; but the day our visitors left us 
we met, as usual, round the fire, 
when the work of the day was over 
and the lessons prepared for the next day. 

My present chapter will, I think, be espe¬ 
cially interesting to Bertie, as he is a boy, and 
what I shall tell you to-day chiefly concerns 
Pietro. 

Not a week after Claude had told the chil¬ 
dren the story related in my last chapter the 
old man was reading a newspaper just received 
that day from the village. There were no les¬ 
sons that evening, being, as Una called it, 
“ grandfather’s treat-night.” The little maiden 
was looking over a new story-book, her grand¬ 
father’s present. Plucky appeared very sage 
and wide awake with his paws raised on the 
low railing round the hearth-stone, one paw 
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crossed over the other in pious fashion, his 
whole attitude one of meditative rest; and lie 
deserved a warm corner to-night, tor he had 
come home but lately through a snow-storm 
with his basket of treasures from the post- 
office. 

Pietro alone seemed possessed with a spirit 
of unrest; he wrote part of a copy, then tried 
a little spelling, after that some reading, then 
finally threw down his book, with a sigh, and 
went into the light closet, which was of course 
his bed-room now he was well, and took down 
his bundle of home treasures from the high shelf 
where it was generally kept. He did not open 
it there, but went back to his former place at 
the table. He turned over the familiar things. 
His fingers lingered over the little English 
book so prized by his mother, •and without 
thought, in an idle mood, he removed the 
parchment cover. 

Something floated out of it to the floor, a 
mere scrap of paper, unnoticed by the busy 
readers, but eagerly picked up by the boy. 

He opened it with much curiosity. It con¬ 
tained only a few written words, which fasci¬ 
nated Pietro’s attention ; he read them twice, 
as though in a dream, and then, with a half 
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sob, he went over to the old man, saying, in an 
excited manner, as he held out the paper to 
him : “ I know about my father now ; he was 
the man who saved your life. Here is the 
number of his regiment, his own number, and 
the assumed name bv which you knew him.” 

The paper ran as follows: 

“I am well; Carlo will give you this; take 
care of thy dear self. Here my nickname is 
‘ Wilful Ben.’ Ever yours, 

“ Benjamin Barnett, 

“ Alias Jem Foster.” 

Then followed the name of the town and 
date of month and year, which completed the 
information. 

Claude laid down the precious paper and 
held out his arras to the poor waif, and held 
him in a strong, loving embrace unlike any he 
had ever before received from Claude. 

“ My son, my son!” he said, again and 
again, in accents of deep tenderness. 

Una, not clearly' understanding what had 
happened, only cried from sympathy, and 
waited, with well-concealed impatience, to be 
told what had so excited them both. 
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When they were calm again, Una was told; 
her delight knew no bounds. 

In conclusion, Claude said to Pietro: “ It is 
very curious, but this handwriting on your paper 
is mine; your father could not write. I must 
have written this. I was a middle-aged man 
when your father was a young fellow about 
twenty-two years of age. You could not have 
been born for years after the war was over. 

“ I remember he told me that his father-in- 
law did not know he had voluutered to serve 
in the Italian army, and that, although, of 
course, an Italian, he had a great horror of any 
one belonging to him going into the army. 
The old man living fifty miles away, he thought 
it possible to keep it a secret by enlisting in an 
assumed name.” 

“ Ah!” said Pietro, “ I understand now why 
I was never told of it—because my grand¬ 
father came to see us when I was seven and 
nine years old, and I should have prattled • 
about it to him certainly, had I known it. He 
died a month or two before mother sickened of 
the fever.” 

Pietro went to bed that night happier than 
ever, and dreamed all night of his father and 
mother. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CAPTAIN STRONG ’S LETTER. 

T was a beautiful day in early spring 
when Claude and Pietro arranged to 
have a long afternoon’s gardening. 
Una had started oft* to meet Plucky, 
that faithful messenger having been 
despatched to the village post-office with his 
basket to fetch sonic medicine for his master’s 
cough. 

Her grandfather and Pietro had worked for 
a couple of hours silently, while Una watched 
them ; but at last, coming into close quarters, 
as they met on a potato-bed, they began to talk 
on trivial things, though working diligently 
the while, when suddenly Pietro addressed his 
adopted father in an utterly changed voice, full 
of earnestness and gravity. 

u Father,” he began, “ I am so happy here, 
but I feel it will not last long.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Claude, re¬ 
garding the boy’s face attentively. 
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“ I mean my life here,” replied Pietro; “ I 
ought to be doing something, and not remain 
here a burden upon you, now I am well and 
strong again.” 

The old man suspended his work, leaning 
upon his spade, as he said : “Pietro, the only 
burden you have brought to me is the thought 
of your future life, and that you ought, as you 
say, to be doing something for yourself. It is 
impossible, shut up here with an old man and 
child in this forest, to make any fresh start in 
life.” 

Here the lad interrupted him; throwing 
down his spade, and taking his disengaged 
hand in both of his, he said, impulsively: 
“ Father, J must have a talk with you before 
Una comes back, and I will be up early to¬ 
morrow and get the ground ready for planting 
the potatoes by breakfast-time.” Claude will¬ 
ingly consented, for he longed for the boy’s 
confidence. 

They walked slowly up and down the path 
in front of the hut as Pietro with boyish 
eagerness told the old man of his secret grow¬ 
ing ambition for a sea-life, or rather to become 
a captain and owner of a ship; he seemed to 
have thought wisely of the steps lower down 
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the ladder of life, and modestly suggested that 
if he became a cabin-boy two or three months 
hence he might hope to be a captain in twenty 
years, and then he would only be thirty-four 
rears of age. 

J O 

After debating upon his hopes and dreams 
for the future a good half hour, Claude pro¬ 
posed going in-doors himself, as the air was 
chilly; but before leaving Pietro to put away 
the garden tools he said: “ Now, my son, tell 
me why you have said nothing to me of all 
this before? Did you not know your old 
father has some young blood left in him yet, 
and would be able to understand and sympa¬ 
thize with your desires?” 

Pietro coloured deeply, and replied, in a 
hesitating manner: “Yes, father, indeed, but 
I thought you needed me, and—” Here he 
stopped, leaving his sentence unfinished. 

Claude at once helped him out of his dif¬ 
ficulty, saying, with a sweet resignation in 
every tone of his voice: “ And you thought 
me getting an old man—too old to live alone 
with Una in this forest; is it not so?” 

“Yes, it is so,” said Pietro, in a low, pained 
voice. 

Claude put his hand on the boy’s shoulder, 
6» E 
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saying cheerfully: “ You forget, my son, that 
I am an old soldier, and that when the order 
to march comes I obey at once. It has come 
now; and if I can find a vacant cottage in 
yonder village before the autumn rains set in, 
I shall leave mv forest home for ever. Your 
fears for us will be now set at rest; and you, 
Pietro,” he added, more gravely, “ have heard 
your order to march also, and will obey it 
without delay, although I shall miss my boy 
more than I can say;” and kissing him affec¬ 
tionately, French fashion, he went into the hut 
to the fireside and his pipe. 

Pietro, having cleared away the tools, stood 
watching by the hut door for Una and Plucky’s 
return. Presently his quick ear caught a 
sound, and with his whistle he gave a shrill 
call which echoed among the trees ami was 
answered immediately by Plucky’s joyful barks. 

Soon afterward the child and dog came in 
sight, the former waving a white packet high 
above her head ; she only paused a moment to 
allow Pietro to have the first kiss, and rushed 
to her grandfather in great excitement, shout¬ 
ing: u There is a letter for you, grandfather.” 

Great curiosity was aroused by this un¬ 
expected occurrence; both children waited 
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patiently while Claude first wiped and then 
adjusted his spectacles. Their patience was 
further tried, for he read and re-read the 
missive, and then handed it over to Pietro, 
to his great surprise, saying: “Here, my boy; 
this concerns you more than myself.” 

We will peep over Pietro’s shoulder and 
read the letter. It ran thus : 

“Hear Sir: If the lad Pietro is still with 
you, and is inclined to go to sea, I have a 
vacancy in my own ship, which sails three 
weeks hence from Port L. Should he justify 
my first impressions and your opinion of him 
given to me a few months since, he may be¬ 
come an officer in due time. I cannot yet form 
any judgment as to his capabilities; but if 
he deserves it, he may rest assured I will make 
a man of him. An early answer will oblige, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ James Strong. 

“ P. S. If the boy decides to come, he must 
be here by the 28th. 

“ Villa-, Port L.” 

Pietro read this letter twice with great de¬ 
light, and returned it to Claude, saying: “I 
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will go, father, unless you do not wish it. I 
suppose this was the gentleman to whom I re¬ 
turned the book last winter?” 

When Una understood her adopted brother 
was going away, she looked very troubled; 
but finding that her grandfather and Pietro 
were busy arranging ways and means for his 
leaving them shortly, she said nothing, but 
quietly laid the supper-table, and finally knelt 
down as usual to make the toast, Plucky lick- 
ing her face the while and regarding with 
dumb wonder her fast falling teal's. 

When Pietro, during a lull in the conversa¬ 
tion, became aware of Una’s unusual silence, 
he crossed the room softly, sat down beside 
her, and drew back her head on his lap to kiss 
away the tell-tale tears, whispering how he 
should come home every year to see them, and 
how he hoped one day to be a brave man like 
her grandfather, and would never forget Una. 

The child’s tears were soon dried, and a 
few minutes afterward a quiet, happy party 
gathered round the supper-table. After the 
evening meal was over, Pietro wrote his reply 
to Captain Strong’s letter. Una, looking over 
his shoulder, watched the letter gradually 
growing under his hand, till the difficult task 
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was accomplished and the letter sealed up and 
placed in the basket, ready for Plucky to post 
next day. 

Pietro then drew Una to the large settle 
by the fire, and the two children put their 
heads together and built wonderful castles in 
the air, causing merry laughter from both, till 
Claude dismissed them both to bed; “Where I 
must send you, my pet,” said I to little Lilly, 
whose eyes looked very heavy. 

When she had gone, Florie remarked that 
she did not like the idea of Pietro’s going 
away, and did not think the story could then 
be nearly as interesting. Bertie declared he 
thought it would be far more jolly; it would 
be so stupid for a boy to stay any longer with 
a little girl and old man. Here Bertie gave 
his sister a sly glance, but she did not deign 
to take any notice of his remarks, but went 
to the piano and touched the keys like one 
inspired, for so young a musician. She had 
the wisest of masters, who had taught her for 
six years, and early discovered her great genius 
and determined to make her a perfect musician. 
In her favourite study she was most industrious, 
in everything else naturally indolent. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PIETRO LEA VES TILE FOREST HOME. 

« WHE next day we all met, as usual, after 
jtlK tea, and I continued my story, saying, 
to-night I shall tell you about Pietro’s 
l as t few days at home. The days sped 
away in the forest home like wildfire, 
Pietro said. 

Claude gave the children their lessons, as 
usual, judging that full employment would 
keep away useless regrets at the coming part¬ 
ing. In the evenings he exerted himself to 
the utmost, telling them fresh stories of his 
past life, and making these last days long re¬ 
membered by Pietro as happy ones when he 
was far away keeping his watch on stormy 
nights at sea. 

The last night came only too quickly. 
After supper was cleared, Pietro brought in 
his things to pack—a modest but good supply 
of clothes which Claude had sent him to buy 
at the village clothier’s. He was just opening 
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the venerable old knapsack which had accom¬ 
panied Claude on many a campaign and was 
now his, when the old man stretched out his 
hand for it, saying: “Pietro, your father has 
a fancy to pack your things for you.” Pietro 
gave it him at once, and busied himself put¬ 
ting up a shelf he had made for Una the day 
before. 

Ah, the sly old fellow! we are privileged to 
look over his shoulder while he packs the 
knapsack. Everything on the table is skil¬ 
fully stowed away, and then, glancing up to see 
that Pietro is still busy with the shelf, he takes 
out of his breast-pocket an old purse, drops 
into it a gold coin, and hides it among the new 
warm stockings which he has told Pietro need 
not be worn till out at sea. He also slips in 
unobserved the New Testament given to him 
forty years ago. 

A smile of satisfaction passed over his face 
as he strapped the bag and thought how the 
lad yonder would have refused the Testament 
and money had he been given the opportunity. 

An hour later the little family were gathered 
round the fire reading the beautiful words of 
Jesus Christ about the good shepherd and the 
sheep. Claude then prayed for his adopted 
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son with the simplicity of a loving heart, with 
no grand words, but as an old veteran for a 
young soldier in Christ’s army; even little 
Una could understand him perfectly. Prayers 
over, there was nothing more to keep them up, 
and Claude was anxious for Pietro to get early 
to bed. Una, obedient to her grandfather^ 
look, rose at once from the settle, where she 
had just placed herself with the hope of 
another half hour’s chat, and with self-control 
far beyond her years quietly kissed first Pietro 
and then her grandfather, who felt her whole 
frame trembling with the restraint she put 
upon herself to keep from crying, and folded 
her to his breast with a strength and tender¬ 
ness which at once steadied and comforted her. 

The next day Pietro was awake and up very 
early, moving noiselessly about, making the 
necessary preparations for breakfast, which he 
had laid before Una had made her appearance. 
She was much astonished at the sight which 
met her eyes, Pietro making the toast and 
Plucky watching him in a most plaintive man¬ 
ner, as though he understood all about it. 

Claude came in directly after Una, and the 
three sat down to breakfast, though little was 
eaten. Pietro looked very pale, but bore up 
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bravely. The usual questions were asked and 
answered common on the eve of a long jour¬ 
ney, the usual remarks on the weather, the 
distance, the packages, all of which rather hide 
than reveal the feelings. Claude, seeing that 

Pietro looked ready to break down, hurried 

• 

him away with the excuse of some errand at 
the post-office, which he must pass on his way; 
and so the last words were spoken, and the 
boy was walking quickly away from his forest 
home, carrying in his mind a picture of the 
old man standing with one hand on Una’s 
shoulder and the other shading his eyes, while, 
with steady voice, he rang out his hearty “ God 
bless thee ” as he turned the bend of the road. 

An hour later Una was sitting, curled up, as 
usual, upon her favourite seat, trying to read, 
but unable to fix her attention. Her grand¬ 
father was writing by the table, every now and 
then looking up and regarding his grand¬ 
daughter wistfully through his spectacles. It 
was almost noon when he rose, pushed away 
his writing materials, and bade Una fetch her 
hat to go a walk with him, adding he had 
some news to tell her. This piece of infor¬ 
mation had the desired effect. Una’s curiosity 
7 
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and interest were awakened, and the listless air 
she had worn the last few hours vanished. 

“ We must go to our favourite seat, Una,” 
remarked Claude; “ it is but a short walk to 
it, and then for my secret.” 

After a some minutes 1 ’ silence, Una asked 
earnestly whether Pietro knew the secret. But 
when assured he both knew and liked it, she 
was satisfied. When they reached the old tree 
where Claude had first seen Pietro, they sat 
down to rest, and Una was told of her grand¬ 
father’s plan of removing to the village in the 
autumn, and living in a little cottage which 
they would keep so bright and clean, and Una 
should learn to work properly, and would have 
the companionship of the post-master’s little 
daughter, who was coming home this summer: 
all this and much more that need not be told 
here did Claude tell his little Una. He felt 
cpiite relieved when he found that she was 
satisfied with the contemplated change. 

The truth was that before Pietro came Una 
had known nothing better than the society of a 
grown person, but after having Pietro as com¬ 
panion, the forest home seemed dull and lonely 
without him; and the child was a thorough 
child^at heart. 


CHAPTER X. 


CL A UI)E AND UNA'S NEW LIFE. 

i|p|? T was many weeks before J again told 
*' the children any more of my story. 

^ Hst we were gathered together round 
the couch in my sitting-room where 
lav our dear Lily, so like her name 
now ! The golden hair, my pride and delight, 
had been all out off, and she looked like a 
fragile little blossom which any wind might 
blow away. 

It was pretty to see Bertie, who was gene¬ 
rally a rough companion and not particularly 
tender at any time, waiting upon his little sis¬ 
ter in clumsy yet most loving fashion. lie did 
not know of his papa’s decision to send him 
to Rugby after Easter, because we were afraid 
he would be unsettled at his work with his 
tutor if he heard the news before Good Friday. 
But the knowledge that he was going away led 
me to hasten to the close of my story. 

It was Lily who first proposed we should 
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continue it at once. Bertie went through a little 
pantomime behind his sister’s couch, shaking 
his wise little head at me, with signs of great 
disapprobation. I appreciated the loving care 
none the less that I thought Lily quite equal 
to hear so simple a story. 

Of course they all remembered where we 
left off, and were eager to hear how it fared 
with the old man and lonely child after Pietro 
had left them. 

I must ask my readers to imagine Claude 
and Una’s life from the spring day when Pie¬ 
tro left them till their removal to the village, 
which took place in September. 

Pietro had only written home once. In 
those days postage was very dear and mails 
less frequent than in these days. Pietro’s let¬ 
ter was highly prized and often read by Claude 
and Una. It was full of boyish hopefulness 
and minute in its details of his hours of’ work 
and leisure, with good descriptions of his 
mates, and snatches of the jolly songs they 
sang were also given, which Claude in vain 
tried to adapt to any tune he could remember. 
The letter concluded with loving messages and 
assurances of his return next Christmas at 
latest. 
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Two or three rough, uncouth-looking fel¬ 
lows from the village helped them in their re¬ 
moval to the little cottage, vacated only a 
month before through the death of an old 
woman. Within a week of their leaving the 
forest not a stick nor stone was left of their 
former habitation. 

The villagers at first were rather unfriendly 
to the solitary old man and the child, thinking 
the former very strange to have chosen the 
lonely life of the forest so many years. For 
the most part, they were densely ignorant, 
barbarous in their customs, and of dirty habits. 

Of course there were bright exceptions, such 
as the postr-master, his wife and daughter, and 
the cure of the village. The cure spoke Eng¬ 
lish a little, and French well. He sought out 
the old soldier and his grandchild, wishing to 
show the stranger some kindness, and possibly 
also to win Claude over to his own Church. 

However, the uselessness of such an attempt 
soon forced itself upon his mind, and he con¬ 
tented himself with simply being a friendly 
neighbour. 

Claude had a slight attack of ague at the 
beginning of November, and surely but im¬ 
perceptibly his sight failed him. He seldom 
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sfirred out of doors; but he rarely complained 
to his bright little companion, who, if she had 
known all he suffered, would have been less 
helpful to him. 

About this time a simple event occurred 
which created quite a stir in the minds of the 
simple villagers. A great deal of curiosity had 
been aroused for some weeks past by the re¬ 
opening of a poor little convent long uninhab¬ 
ited. It was soon discovered that a foreigner, 
Captain Macgregor, had purchased it as a pri¬ 
vate dwelling-house; and as soon as the work¬ 
men cleared off the premises the owner took 
possession of it, bringing with him a wagon¬ 
load of furniture and one man-servant as sole 
companion and domestic. 

Once within its four walls, the villagers saw 
no more of him for two or three weeks. His 
man-servant, a silent, uncompromising-looking 
fellow, came into the village to purchase what¬ 
ever was necessary for their small household, 
and in vain did he try to teach the Italian 
peasants to pronounce his master’s name; 
" Captain Macgregor” he would shout till 
quite hoarse and out of temper. 

One sunny afternoon late in November, Cap¬ 
tain Macgregor made his first appearance in 
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the village, with a Scotch plaid thrown across 
his shoulders and an old Highland bonnet 
drawn down over his brow so low as almost to 
conceal the keen observant eves which noted 
everything while appearing to see nothing. 
Half the villagers lounging outside their doors, 
as usual on sunny days, called the other half 
within-doors to come and see him. Little 
heeding the staring men, women, and children, 
he strode rapidly amongst them, not pausing 
till he reached old Claude’s door, where he 
suddenly stopped, and knocked vigorously 
with his thick, curiously-carved walking-stick 
—a veritable magician’s wand, the people said. 
The knock had to be repeated, however, before 
he gained admission, giving the villagers time 
to assemble and see the strange sight of a 
visitor at Claude’s cottage—the “ old man of 
the forest.” The second knock was so loud 
and imperious that, though it failed to rouse 
Claude, who was sleeping heavily, it was heard 
by Una, who had just won her second game of 
“ hide-and-seek ” with Ella Ponti, the post¬ 
master’s daughter, and amidst shouts of laugh¬ 
ter came rushing down the little wooden stair¬ 
case to open the door. Great was her surprise 
when she saw the sturdy Scotchman; but he 
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asked for her grandfather in the language she 
loved so well, and supposing him to be some 
old friend, she pushed aside the screen behind 
which Claude sat by the fire, saying, “ Here is 
a gentleman to see you, grandfather,” hoping 
to give him a pleasant surprise; but he started 
so violently that she was sorrv the next 

I* * 

moment, and Captain Macgregor said, gently: 

“ Forgive me for coming upon you so sud¬ 
denly ; your little girl did not tell me you were 
so close at hand, and I ought to have told her 
I was a stranger; and perhaps I should have 
written first,” he continued, “ but I could not 
deny myself the pleasure of bringing you 
this;” and he placed in Claude’s trembling 
hands a card bearing Captain Strong’s name, 
and beneath, in his own clear hand-writing, a 
message of kindly remembrance, and a few 
words of high praise of Pietro. When Claude 
and Una had read and re-read Captain Strong’s 
few words with great delight, the stranger ex¬ 
plained that he was an intimate friend of Cap¬ 
tain Strong, and that they had started out as 
shipmates together in their first voyage. 

The two were very soon friendly, talking 
together in our dear old mother tongue, while 
Una and Ella stood near, dumb with surprise 
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and interest, drinking in every sentence that 
fell from the captain’s lips, whom they re¬ 
garded with more awe than they would have 
liked to confess to Claude, who had only 
laughed at all the reports afloat in the village 
concerning their visitor. 

For some time he appeared not to notice the 
children’s presence, till, turning quietly round 
in his chair in Una’s direction, he gave a sly 
wink with the eye nearest her, and motioned 
her to come nearer. Una very shyly came a 
little nearer; but when she saw him draw from 
his pocket a white packet and hold it up for 
her inspection, curiosity overcame all timidity, 
and she leant against his knee while he turned 
the packet over, and there, in Pietro’s boyish 
hand-writing, she saw her own name. With 
a cry of joy she seized the letter, Plucky bark¬ 
ing loudly the while, and safe within her 
grandfather’s arms devoured its contents. It 
ran as follows: 

“My dear little Sister: I hope you 
and father are well, also Plucky and the goat. 
I am counting the weeks to my coming home. 
Captain says we shall be in port by the middle 
of December, unless bad weather detains us. 

F 
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You want to know how I like being a sailor 
now? Better than ever, say I. Hurrah for a 
sea-life! The captain is very kind, so is the 
first mate; he says (the first mate) that I shall 
make a good sailor some day. A week ago, 
one night, we had an awful storm, all hands 
on board. I could do very little, being so 
young a hand; I managed, however, while 
altering some rigging, to lose two caps and a 
pretty little trinket I was bringing home for 
you, and which I wore round my neck for 
safety. Captain Strong is a real gentleman. 
1 will tell vou lots of stories when we are sit- 
ting round the Christmas fire, and vou and 

O J 

Plucky are making the toast, and he is look¬ 
ing wiser even than father. Love to him, and 
lots of love to my little fairy. 

“From your brother, 

“ Pietro.” 

Una showed her letter with great pride to 
Captain Macgregor, and he at last succeeded 
in coaxing her to sit on his knee, while he 
showed her some curious pendants hanging 
from his watch, among which was a skull 
carved in ivory. At sight of it Ella Pouti, 
who had gradually edged her way nearer to 
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Una, shrank back with horror, and made for 
the door, in her fright forgetting her good 
manners. Una followed to bring her back 
again, but she had set off running home as 
fast as her little feet would carry her. 

The captain smiled and said in his good- 
natured way, to Claude: “ Do not say anything 
to that little Italian maiden for running away; 
I want to cure her myself of her folly.” 

Una returned in time to hear the last word 
only, and therefore was none the wiser. 

The captain left soon after the little episode 
just recorded, and with the promise of soon 
again visiting them. 

A friendship was quickly formed between 
the solitary captain and the old soldier. They 
were both soldiers in Christ’s army, alike in 
faith and love, and many a time, when Claude 
felt sad with the many infirmities of age press¬ 
ing upon him, did his younger brother lighten 
the passing hour by reading to him the history 
of past days, talking together of their boyhood, 
or, best of all, reading together the life of Him 
who is “ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever,” till the shadows would clear away from 
the old man’s face, and “ the peace which 
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passeth all understanding” would light up 
his rugged face and suggest to the captain the 
awakening up in His likeness which was not 
far distant for either of them. 

The captain’s friendship with the children 
was slowly but surely made. All sorts of 

w W 

baits did the sly old seaman try to tempt the 
children within the old convent walls. All 
failed, till one day when walking with them 
he described a Scotch bagpipe to them, and 
said how often when alone he played it—not 
when Ronald, the servant, was in hearing, be¬ 
cause he found, when they first left Scotland, 
that Ronald became so melancholy and ready 
almost to leave him when hearing the music 
of his native land that he never tried his feel¬ 
ings now, but sent him out of the way on some 
errand. 

Intense curiosity and interest were awakened 
in both the children’s minds; they asked if 
he would bring it to Una’s home. This he 
steadily refused, and tried to turn the subject, 
which proved an utter failure; then he said 
“Good-bye,” and was turning away, when 
Una said : “ May we come to your house now 
to hear the music, and go away directly it is 
over?” 
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The captain consented, and gave a grim 
smile of satisfaction as he conducted them in¬ 
to his house, and from that day they became 
his frequent guests. To return to the bag¬ 
pipe: their delight at its music was unbounded- 
Immediately the captain had put up the bag¬ 
pipe away in its accustomed corner of the 
room, true to his promise, he released the chil¬ 
dren, taking them himself down the quaint 
old staircase; passing a door on his right in 
the large hall he pushed it open, saying, with¬ 
out stopping, “There are all my curiosities/’ 
and passed on to open the front door. The 
little girls talked all the way home of the 
wonderful bagpipe, and the still more wonder¬ 
ful little room of which they had had but a 
passing glimpse. 

Very few days passed before they went 
of their own accord and asked for the captain, 
and many an afternoon their merry laughter 
rang through the silent old rooms, and the 
villagers, seeing the children come home very 
merry, gradually went to the house with milk, 
bread, meat, and other daily necessaries; for as 
the captain often said, example is better than 
precept. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PIETRO'S RETURN. 

f T was Christmas eve and snowing fast. 
Claude and Una sat watching the yule 
log burning brightly on the hearth, 
lighting up every corner of the house- 
room. 

They were very cheerful, but missed some 
one whom they had hoped might have been 
with them for Christmas day, but now feared 
they should not see him before New Year’s 
day. 

Pietro’s truckle-bed had been ready for him 
the last three weeks, placed in the corner of 
Claude’s bed-room, and Una had arranged his 
treasures on his own shelf again and again. 
It was four o’clock in the afternoon and quite 
dark outside. Una sat at her grandfather's 
feet, holding in her hand the Christmas gift 
Claude had just given her and looking at its 
pictures, when he said, “Sing to me, my dar¬ 
ling,” and Una immediately began in low, 
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clear, musical tones that old Christmas carol, 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing/’ in English, 
his favourite language. She had come to the 
beginning of the last verse, when the latch 
of the outer door was stealthily lifted. The 
creaking of the door attracted the attention of 
both singer and listener even before the still, 
frosty air had penetrated to their warm corner; 
and there, standing in the open doorway, was 
Pietro, looking like a veritable snow-man, his 
dark eyes gleaming out of a white mass assum¬ 
ing human shape. I cannot describe the joy 
of the meeting—how Una made vain attempts 
to get off the great pilot coat, and Pietro 
caught her up in his arms to kiss her again 
and again, scattering snow-flakes over the 
warm little blue frock. At last they were all 
sitting quietly round the tea-table, though in 
a somewhat disorderly fashion, Una on Pietro’s 
lap, and Plucky insisted on his master’s giving 
him a seat at the table. Una had toasted only 
one side of the bread ; Plucky alone noticed 
this omission, for he disliked bread uritoasted, 
but he had to make the best of it; no one 
noticed his discomfiture. 

The long, happy evening came to an end at 
last. When Una had gone to bed, Pietro sat 
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down at Claude’s feet to have a quiet talk. At 
its conclusion Claude drew back the boy’s head 
and looked long and earnestly into the eyes he 
loved so well; he seemed satisfied with the re¬ 
sult of his searching gaze, for he said, in low, 
solemn tones: “ Thank God, my boy has truly 
fought against f the world, the ilesh, and the 
devil.’ ” 

Pietro’s face was full of struggling emotions, 
love, hope, shame, reverence, but he only said, 
“ Father, put your hands upon me and bless 
me.” 

You, my children, will not understand this 
confidence which existed between this old man 
and young sailor, nor should you. One does 
not wish to see old heads on young shoulders. 
When Bertie has left school and has entered 
upon his profession, whatever that may be, he 
will, I hope, understand what Pietro felt that 
night. 

Pietro’s holiday passed rapidly away, al¬ 
though it was longer than usual owing to the 
ship needing some repairs. 

Me at once took upon himself all the rough 
work of the household, which greatly relieved 
Claude in his failing state of health. Many a 
delightful game did Una and Pietro have to- 
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gether. Sometimes they, with Ella Ponti, 
would go long walks, but Pietro liked best to 
have Una all to himself. He surprised and 
delighted Claude by the progress he had made 
in reading and writing. 

One evening, soou after his arrival, when 
Captain Macgregor had come in for an hour’s 
chat, Pietro disclosed a secret he had hitherto 
kept to himself—viz., his knowledge of math¬ 
ematics, acquired from the study of Euclid, 
lent him by Captain Strong, who had explained 
all difficulties to him as they arose. Captain 
Macgregor cordially offered his assistance for 
at least an hour a day in his studies. 

The six weeks’ holiday was over at last, and 
Pietro went away again, leaving Claude and 
Una far happier than last spring; they knew 
he went back to a good master whom he loved 
next to those left behind—a just, true man who 
was both loved and feared by his crew. 

Another Christmas came and went, bringing 
the same simple pleasures to our hero and 
heroine. The old man seemed to have taken 
a new lease of life and was far stronger, al¬ 
though his sight was no better. Pietro looked 
healthier and browner than ever; he brought 
8 * 
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back this time a letter from Captain Strong in 
which he spoke most highly of Pietro’s conduct 
on board, and of his desire that the lad should 
remain with him after he had served his ap¬ 
prenticeship. 

Una had grown sweeter and prettier than 
ever—a lovable, perfectly natural child, fond 
of bright things and bright people. 

Claude often thought of his Una, and won¬ 
dered what would become of his darling when 
he should be lying bv his wife’s side in the 
old church-yard, unable to shield her from any 
sorrow or suffering, and her “ brother Pietro,” 
as she called him, perhaps married and far 
away; then he would pray till with quiet heart 
he could leave the future with his God and 
Father. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A HOUSEHOLD SCENE. 

t FORTNIGHT later we were all again 
sitting round Lily's couch. Bertie 
„ „ , v was starting next day for Rugby, eager 
to begin his school-life the first day 
of the- school opening, quiet to-night 
from great excitement. It was a week since 
he had heard of this contemplated change in 
his young life, and he had packed and repacked 
his favourite bats, balls, kites, etc., several 
times. Bertie sat down by his youngest sister, 
who took his hand within both of hers, and 
soon he laid his curly head upon her shoulder, 
while she caressed him to her heart’s content. 

Now, children, said I, as it is Bertie’s last 
evening at home, I must rapidly bring my 
story to a close, and ask you to skip over some 
years of Una and Pietro’s history. 

It was winter when you last heard of my 
forest household ; now I must ask you to im¬ 
agine a lovely June afternoon, the sunlight 
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streaming through the small latticed windows 
of a household room bright with flowers and 
arranged as for a religious service, and in the 
softened sunshine which fills the room stands a 
a young girl covered from head to foot with a 
simple tulle veil, dressed completely in white 
save for one beautiful rose which she wears 
in her golden hair. 

Beside her stands a manly young fellow in 
sailor’s dress; he glances tenderly and proudly 
at the little creature at his side. Close behind 
him stand two men, one with silver locks and 
bent form, and the other a younger man, 
dressed as a sea-captain. 

A young dark-haired girl completes the 
little group standing before the grave minister 
who is pronouncing the words which make the 
gallant sailor and the golden-haired maiden 
one till death do them part. 

The service is over, and we see our hero 
and heroine, Una and Pietro, “ brother and 
sister,’’ never more. The glad husband leads 
his young wife to Claude, begging him to 
bless them both; he utters one of the old 
patriarchal blessings with trembling hands 
placed upon their heads. Little more remains 
to be told. Uiuv and Pietro had been already 
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married according to the laws of the Italian 
government that morning. Una bore the part¬ 
ing from her grandfather bravely. She expect¬ 
ed to see him in a few weeks in her new home, 
never to leave it till he went to his long home. 
It was hard to say “ Good-bye ” to Captain 
Macgregor, and harder still to poor Ella, who 
cried as though her heart would break, till the 
captain whispered to her that she distressed 
Una. Then she cheered up a little; and the 
post-chaise was off at last, rattling down the 
village street, with Una looking back with 
sweet radiant eyes of love and trust; and 
Pietro—well, he looked as proud as a king, 
and as one who possessed his heart’s desire. 

It is necessary to explain how it was that 
Pietro could marry so early. Captain Strong 
had adopted him as his son a year before his 
marriage with Una. He little thought how 
soon his adopted son would come into his 
inheritance: he died of a fever, caught while 
he was visiting one of his crew when in port 
just before the ship started on the return pas¬ 
sage* . 

In conclusion shall I say that Pietro and 
Una, being married, “lived happy ever after”? 
It was true, however, whether I say it or not; 
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for where true love is, whatever trouble comes 
there is always beautiful heart sunshine. 

My story of the forest home is told. It was 
longer as I gave it to my own children, and 
they often interrupted me with questions and 
remarks. Now, when I lay down mv pen, I 
come back from past years to the present time, 
when a letter in a firm manlv hand lies before 

m 

me, bearing the postmark Oxford—a long 
letter from Master Bertie, a mature youth of 
nineteen years of age, now studying hard at 
Oxford, and, as he tells me, trying to make up 
for the wasted vears of idleness at Rugby—not 
altogether so wasted as he now thinks, for he 
came out of all school scrapes at last a brave, 
truth-telling lad, proficient in manly sports, 
but somewhat behind in book-learning. Now 
he has to work like a very slave, as his ambi¬ 
tion has at last awakened, and the bar is his 
chosen profession. 

Florie has gone away too, and for good— 
married to the minister of our church last 
spring. She lives within a mile of her old 
home, and told me yesterday that she hoped 
I should give her a true character and “state 
that she still has indolent habits,” but is obliged 
to lead a busy life, as her husband is not rich, 
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and as a clergyman lives as a brother among 
his people. 

Lily has grown up a tall young lady of 
seventeen years of age; and I see her now as 
I am writing these concluding words bending 
over some woman’s work with the most con¬ 
tented expression of countenance as she as¬ 
sures me for the twentieth time at least that 
tshe shall never marry and leave papa and 
auntie. Time will show. We hope to keep 
her a few years longer as the light and life of 
the home. 


THE END. 
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